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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN INQUIRY 
ENTO THE ELEMENTARY CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Haman Voice,—Or 
SPERCH, AS A MUSICAL SCIENCE. 
NO. VIL 

WE present, in this paper, a few further 
examples of the grouping or bringing to- 
vether, vocally, related words, separated by in- 
tervening clauses. In the second book of Para- 





cdise Lost, we meet with the following passage, 
in the contest between Satan and Death: 


*“ art thou that traitor arnvel? art thou he, 
Whe first broke peace in heaven, and faith, till then 


Unbroken ?’ 

In this passage, as in many others among the 
oider and better poets, we meet with an in- 
version in style, not warranted by the critical 
rules of grammatical construction ; the nouns 
‘““neace” and “faith,” the objectives of the 
verb “broke,” are separated from each other by 
the clause “fin heaven.” To restore the con- 
nexion thus dissevered, to the ear, it is neces- 
sary to make a slight pause after the clause 
‘in heaven,” and one longer in its duration, 
after the noun “ faith,” using the falling ditone 
after the latter, to overcome the disconnecting 
influence of the pause; by such means, the 
noun “ faith” is thrown back by the pause, into 
its appropriate station, shown, vocally, to be 
equally with “ peace,” the object of its govern- 
ing verb, while the rising ditone connects it 
with the expletive, which follows,—“ till then 
unbroken.” The final method, to which we 
shall call the attention of our readers, to be 
pursued in restoring Syntax by an act of the 
voice, we shall term the “ Emphatic Tie.” 
In addition to the means already pointed out, a 
corresponding percussion or extension of voice, 
is produced on the related words. Should the 
subject be solemn or impressive in its charac- 
ter, the latter—if otherwise, the former. The 
accompanying passage from “ Collin’s Ode,” 
will explain this mode of union: 

“ When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 

ffer bow across her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins cemmed with merning dew, 

Biew an insp riag air, that dale and thicket runz, 

The Hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad kaown.” 

The grammatical sense of this passage does 
not at first sight appear; we are at loss to de- 
termine whether the verb “ rung” is an active 
verb, governing “ Hunter’s call,” or whether 
it be passive in its character, and “ Hunter’s 


aimily 


call” placed in apposition with “ inspiring air.” | 


5 


A further inspection can leave but little doubt | 


of the syntax. “ Inspiring air” and “ Hunter’s 
call” are evidently the same thing in different 
language, and both objectives of the verb 
“Blew.” The syntax ascertained, it now re- 
mains to show a method of union by which no 
doubt shall be left on the mind of the hearer as 
to the true grammar: this purpose is accom- 
plished by a marked stress of voice on “ in- 
spiring air,” accompanied by the rising ditone 


» 
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and a slight pause,~a rapid flight of the voice 
over the clause terminating at rung,—a siight 


pause succeeding that verb and a redleration of 


the same vocal stress on ‘‘ Hunter’s call,” to that 
applied to “ inspiring air.” 
dissevered syntax is completely and beautifully 
restored. A more striking example ef the use 
of the “ Emphatic Tie,” oceurs in the fifth book 
of the same poem, directly succeeding Satan’s 
address to the Sun: 


3y this means the 


fave 





“Thus while he spake, each passion, dimm’d his 
Thrice changed with pale, Ire, Envy and Despair ; 
Which marr’d his borrow’d visage, and detray’d 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld,” &c. 

Such an involution of style as here occurs, is 
searcely allowable, even in Milton. “ Pale” 
appears, to most readers, as an adjective re- 
lating to Ire, Envy and Despair, which latter 
would seem, on the same principle of syntax, 
to be governed by the preposition “ with.’ 
Such is not the construction. “ Pale” is a noun 
governed by “ with:” Ire, Envy and Despair are 
in apposition with “ passion,” connected with 
the distributive pronoun “ each,” and nomina- 
tive to the verb “ dimmed.” 
would be,— 
“Each passion, Ire, Ravy and Despair 
Dimm’d his face thrice changed with paleness.”’ 

To render the construction at all clear to the 
hearer, it will be requisite to use the “ Em- 
phatic Tie,” marking passion, Ire, Envy and 
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The true syntax 


Despair with an identical vocal stress, and | 
passing the voice on a low and quick intona- | 
tion over the clause terminating at “ dimmed :” | 


after all the efforts which can be used, the task 
is one of no common order. 
We now take leave of the diatonic scale and 


its simple, unobtrusive melody, for the more | 


lengthened upward and downward vocal con- 
crete intonations, which are indicative of feel- 
ing or passion: for an examination of them, 


we refer the readers of the Minstret to our | 


first paper on the Philosophy of the Voice: they 


will be found on the right and left of the | 


Diatonic Scale. We shall first notice the 
rising concrete intervals denoting interrogation 
mingled with any condition of feeling to which 
it is not directly opposed. The octave first pre- 
sents itself to our attention. From the length 
of time requisite to give utterance to this 
lengthened vocal movement, short words 
would seem to be excluded from that powerful 


interrogative expression which it denotes: | 


(short words do, however, preponderate in our 
most intense inquiries :) we, therefore, in the 
following diagram, show how the effect of the 
more lengthened rising intervals is produced 
upon them : 
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In the above diagram, we suppose the voice, 
having risen through the higher lengthened in- 
tervals, on the words of the sentence admitting 
of quantity,-to play in the diatonic melody on 
a pitch corresponding to the previous ascension, 
on the lengthened syllables,—again to descend, 
by radical or discrete pitch, to pass through a 
second lengthened interval, on a word admit- 
ting extension of voice, and again to play, in the 
diatonic progression, on the concluding short 
words, on a pitch corresponding to the vanish 
of the lengthened Octaves. Such is the mode 
by which immutadle syllables are rendered in- 
terrogative. We shall subsequently enlarge 
on this portion of our subject. As the higher 
intervals are at one time used for interrogation 
and at another as a form of emphasis, we shall 
now give the movement of the voice under the 
latter application of them : 


Upon comparing the two diagrams, it will 
be observed, that in the former the interroga- 
tive character is maintained, by a play of the 
voice, in the diatonic melody, on a pitch cor- 
responding with the vanish of the higher 
lengthened interval: in the latter, it moves 
along in the diatonic melody, until the em- 
phatic word occurs where the interval is 
thrown over that word, and the voice again 


fails from the vanish of the octave, to the cur- 


rent line of melody in which it had been play- 
ing previously to its ascent. These remarks 
apply to the rising octaves, fifths and thirds. 
It rarely happens that more than one, or, at 
most, two words in a sentence, are emphatic ; 
but how numerous so ever they may be, the 
voice moves in the same manner over each, 
and descends to its diatonic progression. 

Emphases are nothing more or less than wide 
contrasts in sound : 
diagram, the voice were always playing in the 
higher intervals, there would be no contrast 
and consequently no emphases, but by falling 
eight, five or three notes from the height of a 
previous ascent, the impression of the latter is 
left fixed upon the ear, and produces, what are 
termed Emphases. 

We would advise the reader, at this point of 
our inquiry, to retrace his steps and sownd the 
rising concretes, measuring them by a previous 
ascent through the corresponding notes of the 
diatonic scale: he will by such means, become 
practically acquainted with the varied effect in 
each interval. The rising concrete octave is 
rarely used: -it belongs to intense interroga- 
tives in dramatic reading,—or to that too 
anxious spirit of inquiry in actual life, which 
seeks to pry into the business of others when it 


if, as in the interrogative 
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should be attending to its own. The fifth is 
frequently used as a mode of inquiry, and for 
emphases, it is less intense i its intonation 
than the octave: while the third is applicable 
alone to that mild species of inquiry which is 
common in the social intercourse of men,— 
mild, open and generous in its purposes and 
objects. B. 

THE INFLUENCE OF A MUSICAL EDUCATION. 

NO, I. 

Mr. Epiror,—I am of the opinion, that the 
great utility of making Vocal Music a Branch 
of Education in Common Schools and Semina- 
ries, is no longer a matter of doubt, but very 
generally admitted. Especially am I led ‘to 
this conclusion by the fact, that many institu- 
tions of this kind, in different parts of our 
country, have already embarked in this cause, 
with a zeal highly commendable, It is with 
much heartfelt pleasure, that I hail such facts as 
these ; and I view them, as clearly demonstra- 
tive, that our cause is in the onward march. 

I propose, in a few brief essays, to discuss 
the following subjects:—The Influence of a 
Musical Education upon the Family, individ- 
ually and collectively; family government; 
social circles of different kinds; society in 
general; and the Church of Gop. 

The subject of the present essay will be, the 
influence of a musical education upon the 
family, individually, 

In looking at this subject, we will first con- 
sider the influence of sacred music upon the 
heart. It is the uniform testimony of those 
acquainted with the influence of music, that 
whatever may be its character, in a secular or 
sacred point of view, it will always excite 
vivid emotions of some kind. It almost in- 
variably accomplishes the end for which it 
was designed. It has been my privilege, not 
only to feel its influences upon my own heart, 


but to witness its effects upon the hearts of 


others. I know that, by the power of sacred 
music, not only pleasant emotions, but emotions 
of the deepest and tenderest character, are 
very often excited. I have witnessed many 
very striking instances of its influence upon 
the hearts of children. 
one in particular. 


I will here mention 
It is concerning a child, 
who was very dear to my heart, and who I 
have reason to believe, is now singing a more 
delightful song than our imaginations can here 
conceive of. Although she was but ten years 
old, when her immortal spirit winged its way 
from earthly scenes, yet I indulge the fond 
hope, that infinitely brighter scenes have burst 
upon her view, at the right hand of Gop. I 
indulge these hopes from the fact, that she 
gave many pleasing evidences of her attach- 
ment io the Saviour. One of the most promi- 
nent was, that she was always very sensibly 
affected by sacred music. I never heard her 
sing in my life, that I recollect, when she did 
not appear deeply to feel the sentiments she 
sung. ‘The morning before she died, she rose 
before any one else in the house, and awaken- 
ed her father, who slept in the adjoining room, 
by singing the hymn generally known as “ Te 
Last Resolve ? 
“Come, trembling sinner, in whose breast 
A thousand thoughts revolve.” 

While she was singing this, I entered the 


room, and found her cheeks bathed in tears. 








| instructions ; 








Many other instances of a similar charac- | a goddess over licentiousness. Vice stalked 


ter might be cited, to show the influence of 
sacred music upon the heart; but the one 
alluded to I consider as conclusive evidence. 
If sacred music has such a benign influence 
upon the heart, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that the heart, subject to its power, will not 


| only be far more susceptible of tender emo- 


tions, but that the gospel, and in fact all pa- 
rental instructions, will act upon the affections 
with much less opposition, than upon the heart 
that is a stranger to its influence. 

It may be said, that such cases as the one 


| just mentioned, rarely occur, excepting in fami- 
| lies where sacred music has been cultivated. 


This is very true. And I therefore urge this 
sacred music a branch of education. If its in- 
fluence is so benign, if it has the power of bring- 
ing every evil passion into subjection, and thus 
open a door not only for parental but divine 
if it is so eminently calculated to 
refine and cultivate the affections, I ask, Is it 
not worthy the attention of every parent in the 
land? Let parents take hold of this matter. 
Let them see to it, that their children are as 


| well educated to sing the praises of their Re- 
| deemer, as they are to read in the New Testa- 


ment; and I will engage, that there will be 


more affection exhibited toward one another | 
| among children, more love to parents, and 


more love to Jesus Christ. 
wise, 


It cannot be other- 
in the nature of things, if what I have 
said is true, respecting the effect of sacred 
music upon the heart, I leave this matter for 
the serious consideration of all, who desire to 
see cultivated among their offspring a tender, 
forgiving spirit. Amicus. 
SELECTIONS. 

THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 

UPON THE EMOTIONS OF TASTE. 





BY E. P. DYER, OF NORTH BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Tue moral renovation of the world is the 
ultimate object of Christianity. It aims to ex- 
pand and elevate the benevolent affections, to 
refine the moral sensibilities, and to gain over 
every thought of the heart an unlimited control. 
Emanating from the exalted purity of uncre- 
ated excellence, it goes forth to stamp upon 
every social and moral faculty of man, the 
impress of its divine original. 

If such be the object of Christianity, we can- 
not observe the influence of moral upon intel- 
lectual cultivation, without a conviction that 
Christianity is likewise destined to exert an 
important influence upon 
Taste. 

That faculty of the mind by which we de- 
rive pleasure or pain, from the beauties or de- 
formities, whether material or immaterial, of 
nature or of art, has commonly been denomi- 
nated Taste 


the character of 


True Taste has its foundation in that sensi- 
bility which springs from virtue. Hence as 
Christianity designs to make men virtuous, it 
must at the same time give delicacy and cor- 
rectness to this most interesting faculty. 

When Greece and Rome paid homage at 
the shrine of Jupiter, the most debasing sen- 
suality prevailed among their citizens, The 
midnight revel was sanctioned by the orgies of 
Bacchus, while a god presided over theft, and 


| surpassed, may freely be admitted. 
| not forget that the genius of antiquity, aecom- 


fact, as a strong argument in favor of making | plished its triumphs, in despite of the debasing 





abroad by day, assuming every variety of 
monster forms, unmasked and unmolested. 
While such gross darkness covered the peo- 
ple, individual and public taste became vi- 
tiated, and the idea of beauty, was associated 


| with whatever in nature or art served most to 


administer gratification to their depraved ap- 
petites. Hence their productions of the chisel 
and the pencil, too frequently furnished stimu- 
lants to unhallowed passion, and give additipnal 
seductiveness to the allurements of vice. 

That the Fine Arts, in Greece and Rome, 
attained to a degree of perfection, never since 
But let us 


effects of that very sensuality, which it im- 
mortalized, and of that degrading mythology, 
which it vainly attempted to embellish and 


sustain. If then while their religious systems 


| conspired to draw their spirits earthward, their 


genius often rose superior to its influence, 

* And shot a day-spring into distant climes,” 
what might it not have achieved, had it been 
ennobled by the glorious conceptions of a 


spiritual religion ? 


When we peruse the writings of Homer, or 
of Virgil, and consider merely their intellect- 
ual effect, we are captivated, as by some magic 


| enchantment; but when we look at their moral 


character, we must invariably turn from them 


| in disgust: and we cannot forbear an exclama- 


tion of regret, that, while they are capable of 
administering so great delight to the Taste, 
they inflict such unmitigated pain upon the 


| moral sensibilities. 


‘Though such was the character of Taste un- 
der the influence of idolatry, we rejoice that 
we may hope for better things under the in- 
fluence of Christianity. Already has its influ- 
ence in reforming tie iaste begun to be visible. 
In the divine paintings of West, the sublime 
choruses of Handel, and the hitherto unrivalled 
strains of the immortal Milton, we have enjoy - 
ed a forevaste of that which is to be. And it ts 


| but a foretaste; for in all this, we are to con- 
| sider the work of purification as but just com- 


menced. 

We survey the past, and we find but here 
and there a radiani spot to cheer the eye. Our 
imagination delights to look forward, and to 
contemplate the character which Taste will 
have acquired, when Christianity shall have 
accomplished its grand wud ultimate design. 

The Bible embodies incomparably the finest 
specimens of genuine poetry ; all that is touch 
ing in eloquence, sublime in sentiment, or lofty 
in thought. When its authority is therefore 
acknowledged in every clime, we assuredly 
believe that while it preperes the hearts of men 
to relish moral beauty, it will exert a 
powerful agency in correcting and refining 
the Taste. In that glorious age, the effusions 
of those poets, who have made themselves the 
ministers of licentiousness, will be neglected, 
and, perchance their very names forgotten. 
While those illustrious herds, who have been 


also 


“ Baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love,” 


leaving those themes, images, and associations, 
which degrade the poetry of other times, shall 
apply their powers to the noblest of purposes, 
the worship of Him “ who filleth all in all.” 





em ne 





Other inspiration than that drunk in at the 
fount of Helicon, shall then prompt the poei’s 
pen. No longer shall Apollo or the Nine be 
invoked to descend from the heights of Par- 
nassus, to preside over the poet’s theme, and 
aid his “lofty song:” but that eternal spirit, 


who of old “awoke the harp of the son of | 


Jesse,” and “ touch’d with fire Isaiah’s hallow- 
ed lips,” descending from his Hely Hill, shall 
inspire his theme, and tune his lyre to sub- 
jects of sublimest argument. 

While then we contemplate that glorious 
era, when Christianity, having achieved its 
triumph in every land, shall cause this earth, 
instead of a wide waste of moral deformity, to 
present one unbroken scene of moral beauty, 
when mind becomes emancipate from the 
thraldom of ignorance, we cannot but believe, 
that Taste, becoming more sensitive and more 
correct, will attain a higher degree of perfec- 
tion, than even its most idolatrous votary ever 
anticipated or conceived. Amaranth. 


THE HIGHLANDERS. 

As the hills are poor, the people who live 
among them are also poor. They are igno- 
rant and degraded,—not a few of them but a 
little remove from the most besotted barbarism. 
I have travelled a hundred miles in one line 
and a hundred in another, among the hills of 
Scotland, and every where is to be seen the 
miserable hovel, and that the principal and 
most frequent tenement of man, a mere sod 
wall and sod roof, cut up from the earth by 
the spade,—without floor, without a chimney, 
without a partition, the fire in the centre, and 
the smoke, after rolling about this confined and 
damp den, escaping by a little hole left in the 
top, and may often be seen pouring out its col- 
umns by the apology for a door. I entered one 
of these huts, not more than 30 feet by 15, where 
the family occupied one end, and the cow, pigs 
and poultry the other, with no other partition 
wall than a sort of low rail fence,—all appa- 
rently contented and happy,—the children sing- 
ing, or erying,—a little of both,—and the mother 
busy in keeping order. It is true, that some of 
these sod houses are better than others,—but 
the best of them may well be supposed cheap 
enough. They are supported by ribs of un- 
hewn mountain birch, the only tree indigenous 
to the soil, and when finished, are exactly in 
the form of a new made grave, as was most 
befitting, the tenants being literally buried 
alive. 

One would imagine that the Highland race 
must have greatly degenerated, when found in 
such conditions, as scores of thousands, not to 
say hundreds of thousands, may be found, 
planted and scattered along the lower regions 


of these mountain glens. The traveller would 
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| of which need interpretation. 


scarcely discern these huts, as he approaches | 


them, even when grouped in small villages, as | 


they sometimes ave, except by the smoke which 
they emit from the hole in the top,—so much 
like mole hills are they. With the shepherd 


to have seen the smallest agricultural, or even 
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cottages. But even there the ground is ordi- 
narily the floor, and other things equal. 
THE BAGPIPES. 

Yet from these very regions, and from these 
very huts, pipers will go out into the plains and 
towys below, strutting in their gaiters, dang- 
ling in their kilts, with their plaid frock sashed 
tightly about the loins, their bonnets bristling 





| with feathers from a pheasant’s tail, and walk- 


ing so lightly, that their feet seem scarcely to 
touch the ground,—the peculiar, the inimitable 
air of those, who have been accustomed to 
bound over the rocks of the mountains, mak- 
ing such music, as almost to arrest the current 
of the river, and bend the trees to listen from 
the tops of the hills. As I sat at my breakfast 
one morning at Dunkeld, I heard the music of 
the bagpipe entering the village, with unusual 
power and sweetness. I jumped, as every one 
would,—as no one could help,—and ran to the 
window, and by that time every window and 
every door in the street were full of heads; 
every body in the street, horses and all, stop- 
ped, and others came pouring in from adjoining 
streets. The music passed. There were two 
pipes. I had often heard the bagpipes before, 
but never—never with a power to be compared 
with this instance. And who and what were 
they? It was a pleasant Monday morning, 
and two one-horse carts, loaded with reapers, 
(females of course,) with the frills of their 
white caps flying in the wind, each horse led 
by the hand of a man, all passing through the 
village of Dunkeld, on their way to the harvest 
field. The pipers were two men, sitting in 
front of the first cart, as it rolled over the 
pavement, —no great improvement to the 
music,—themselves and their company appa- 
rently unconscious of the power they exercised 
over the villagers. And this is the music 
which they carry with them to the field of 
laborious toil, to entertain the vacant hour,— 
this the music with which the shepherd of the 
Grampian hills enraptures his wife and bairns, 
when his fleecy tribe are asleep around him 
for the night,—the same with which he enter- 
tains the rocks in the day time, and makes the 
reposing hour of noon sweet and welcome to 
his tlocks. There is a subduing plaintiveness 
in the bagpipes, skilfully played, which few 
hearts can easily resist. That these untutored 
Highlanders should be so apt upon this instru- 
ment, proves how accomplished man may be 
in any one thing to which he devotes all his 
skill, and how rude in every thing else. There 
is a world of poetry and the deepest soul of 
song in the best music of the bagpipes. They 
tell you a story all along, challenging your 
every sympathy,—a story that you cannot help 
but feel—and yet a story, the deep mysteries 
You would fain 
ask the wanderer, what strong passions agitate 
his inmost soul, and while he secures and en- 
chains your interest, he passes by without 
gratifying your curiosity. You give him your 


| whole heart, but he renders not in return the 
race among the Grampians, I do not remember | 


horticultural improvement. What wild beings | 


verily they must be! and how few their wants! 
Here and there some better houses appear, with 
some marks of civilization; and occasionally, 
in the vicinity of somestrath or interval ground 
upon a river, may be found a village of decent 


| 


secret of hischarm. He passes from the scene, 
enveloped in all the strangeness of his dubious 
emotions. He has displayed to you the very 
wildness of Ossian, and all the lofty independ- 
ence of Ossian’s heroes, while his light foot 
seemed bounding over the rocks and skipping 
on the tops of the mountains,—and anon he is 
far away. Certainly there is character,—and 
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not a little of character in the rude people, in- 
habiting such a rugged region of the globe. It 
is not difficult to believe that they have done 
such exploits, as are ascribed to them in the 
historical legends of that classic ground. Yet 
no native of other and kindred climes would 
covet the place of their abode, or the circum- 
stances of their earthly existence. T'o them it 
is home, and a much loved home, for they 


know no other. Colton’s Four Years in Europe- 





MRS. HEMAN’S LAST POEM. 

[The following beautiful lines were the last ever written 
by the late Mrs. Hemans; they breathe that pure spirit of 
devotion which characterized all she wrote. The Dudlin 
University Magazine says, they are “the last verses 
ever dictated by her, which she sent to us a few days pre- 
vious to her death.” They are entitled “The Poetry of the 
Psalms.’’} 

Nobly thy song, O minstrel, rush’d to meet 
Th’ Eternal on the pathway of the blast, 
With darkness round him, as a mantle cast, 
And cherubim to waft his flying seat, 
Amidst the hills, that smoked beneath his feet. 
With trumpet voice thy spirit call’d aloud, 
And bade the trembling rocks his name repeat, 
And the bent cedars, and the bursting cloud, 
But far more gloriously to earth made known 
By that high strain, than by the thunder’s tone, 
The flashing torrents, or the ocean’s roll ; 
Jehovah spoke through the imbreathing fire, 
Nature’s vast realms forever to inspire 
With the deep worship of a living soul. 
Dvsuriy, April, 1835. 
THE MORNING STAR, 
BY F. H. HEDGE. 
A single star just risen ! 
How tranquilly 
In heaven’s pure shrine its image burns! 
Star of the morn, my spirit yearns 
To be with thee. 
Lord of the desert sky! 
Nighv’s last lone heir, 
Calmly thou smilest from on high, 
Gazing, as if an angel’s eye 
Were station’d there. 
Is it an idle dream ? 
Or can it be 
That in yon orb a spirit reigns, 
Who knows the earth, and kindly deigns 
To smile on me? 
Heaven’s glittering train are flown— 
Quench’d each pure spark— 
Save where some distant sun’s pale ghost,— 
Frail remnant of a scatter’d host— 
Peeps through the dark. 
But thou, fair pilgrim-star, 
Nighv’s youngest-born, 
Wilt not withdraw thy steady light, 
Till bursts, on yonder snow-crown’d height 
The yellow morn. 
Oft have I watelvd, dear orb, 
Thy early ray ; 
A type art thou, of hopes that spring 
When joy dies—brightly heralding 
A brighter day. 
So, when from life’s course 
Its stars are riven, 
Rise o’er the death-moists gathering dun ; 
Ilerald of an eternal Sun— 
Rise, hope of heaven! N. E. Mag. 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 
Ox! in our sterner manhood, when no ray 
Of earlier sunshine glimmers on our way, 
When girt with sins and sorrows, and the toil 
Of cares which sear the bosom that they soil ; 
Oh! if there be in Retrospection’s chain 
One link that knits us with young dreams again, 
One thought so sweet we scarcely dare to muse 
On all the hoarded raptures it reviews, 
Which seems each instant in its backward range 
The heart to soften, and its ties to change ; 
And every spring untouch’d for years to move— 
It is the memory of a Mothei’s Love, BULWER. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lines “To the Evening Star,” have come to hand, and 
shal! have a conspicuovs place in our next. We hope the 
author will “be tempted to trouble us often with like com- 
munications.” 

Since our last publication, we have been favored with 
several pieces of Original Music. We thank the writers 
for their kind intentions, but are reluctantly compelled to 
reject some of their contributions Those that we have 
filed for insertion, are :—“ The Lord is my shepherd, I never 
shall want;” “While life prolongs its precious light ;” 
“Our Father in heaven; and “Time is winging us 
away.”’ 

It is hoped, that the peculiar relation which we sustain to 
* St. Thomas’ Church Choir,” of this city, will be a sufl 
cient apolozy for not giving place t 





the conmmunications 
of “A Stranger,’ and “An Occasional Attendant.” Wes 


shall, however, in some subsequent number of the MInsTREr 


comply with the request of one of the writers, aud givea 
brief account of the origin and progress of the ¢ 

These communications have suggested to our 1 1, the 
practicability of publishing historical sketches of the severa 


choirs in the city, as well as those in the country at large 





And, to accomplish this object, contributions from those 
possessing the knowledge, are svlicited for our columns 

Will some friend furnish us with the Music adapted to 
the words “ Hark, ye neighbors, and hear us tell,” as sur 
by the Watchmen in Germany ? 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSI¢ 


The Hall of the Boston Academy, which 
* The Odeon,’ 
was opened at the beginning of the last month 


bears the appropriate name of 


The exercises of the occasion were highly 
appropriate, consisting of select musical per- 
formances, an address, and suitable devotions 

Mr. Samvet A. Extuiot, who delivered the 
Address, (which we hope to obtain for out 
pages,) gave a sketch of the origin, design and 
prospects of the Academy, and paid a just 
tribute to Mr. W. C. Woopsripce, through 
whose zeal the institution has been founded 
and to Mr. L. Mason, through whose a 


and devotion to the cause it has thus far been 





produc tive of great benefits The speaker en- 
larged on an important subject,—music as an 
auxiliary in the education of youth. Success 


to the good cause ! 


We subjoin with pleasure, a brief notice of 
the musical chambers of the Greeks and Ro 
mans, by our learned correspondent “ Sigma 

THE ODEON. 

Tus name, which has been given to the hall 
of the Boston Academy of Music, and \ 
isa novelty in our country, has led to nume- 


rous inquiries, in regard to its origin and tru 


import. It may be well, therefore, to refres 

the memory of such as are acquainted v he 
classics of ancient Greece and Rome, and to 
inform others, on a subject, in which the read 


ers of the Minstrer cannot but feel interested 


The earliest music-saloons of which we 
read, are mentioned in the history of Greece 
It was the ambition of the renowned Penictes, 
to beautify the great Athenian capital, with the 
most perfect models of archit etu al beauty 
He flourished about four hundred and fifi, 
years before the birth of Christ; and at th 
epoch we may date the golden age of Grecian 
art. It was the classic spirit and the noble 
munificence of Pericles, that called forth the 
immortal genius of the “ chief master of statu 
ary,’ Phidias of Athens. To Pericles, thé 


Athenians were indebted for the Long Walls. 


| the Propyleum and the far-famed Parthenon. 


| And his love of the fine arts led him to found 

| also the beautiful Odeon. 

| This celebrated building was devoted to the 
cause of poetry and music, and was the arena, 


where the best artists from every part of 


Greece assembled, for a test of skill, in regard 
to their peculiar excellences It was called 
Odeon (or Qdctov.) from the Greek word Ode 
(Qén), which signifies melody or a song ; and 
it was, in every respect, true to its designation 
It was sacred to the Genius of Minstrelsy; and 
its whole exterior aspect and interior arrange- 
ments were appropriate to the cause in which 
it was founded and reared. Its rows of pillars, 
and its ample accommodations for its immense 
anditories, are often spoken of by the Greek 
writers. Of the precise form of its construc- 
tion, as concerns the acoustics of architecture, 
or the peculiar arrangements necessary for the 
transmission of sound, we are but very par 
tially informed. Plutarch, in his life of Peri- 
cles, has said, that the Odeon was built in imi 
tation of a noted pavilion of Xerxes, the king 
of Persia. But whatever may have been the 
perfection or imperfection of its original struc- 
ture, it was afterward somewhat altered and 
much beautified by Lycurgus, and considered 
even more attractive than in its pi istine form 
During the ravages of the Mithridatic war, in 
which the most unsparing vengeance trampled 


Odeon o 
The noble energies and aspiring ambition of 
Ariobarzanes, the 


on the proudest monuments of genius, the 
f Athens was prostrated in the dust 
} 


king of Cappadocia, how- 
ever, soon rebuilt it, and, according to Pausa- 
nius, made it the most magnificent of all th 


structures of the Grecks. 


The part of Athens in which it stood was 
the Ceramicus, which had its name from 
Ceramus, the son of Bacchus and Ariadne; 

+} 


and it there reared its dome, among the con- 


stellated beauties of gorgeous t mples, spk ndid 
theatres, and superb palaces 

But it was not at Athens only, that buildings 
were thus expressly dedicated to the cause of 
poetry and music. Several other Greek cities 
followed in her train, and some of them even 
rivalled her in the magnificence of the Odeon 

In the time of the emperors, the Romans too 
erected a stupendous structure, which they 


called the Odeon, (Odeum.) Domitian was 


peculiarly zealous in this cause; Trojan also 
imitated his examples; and the Odeon at 


Rome soon became the model of numerous 
for the same pur- 
pose, IN various sections of the empire, both in 
the East and West. Even at the present day, 
at Catanea. in Sicily 


of 


. we are shown the ruins 
these temples it | 


il Uf pt sacred to 


irequent 


one Oi the tine arts, 


and we find mention, in the history of 


Rome, that such structures were reared in the 
provincial cities. 

Among the moderns, the name adopted by 
the ancients to denote their music halls, seems 
to have fallen into almost entire disuse. In 
Germany, there are, it is true, a few smadl 
buildings that now arrogate the title, and in 
France we find one of the Parisian theatres 
entitled Odeon; but it has been reserved, we 
believe, for our own country, to be the fore- 
most to devote to poetry and music a building, 
sacred to their cause, and untainted by the 
steppings of the dramatic buskin. 


| 
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There is about the Boston Odeon, moreover, 
a neatness and a tastefulness, that do great 
credit to the managers of the Academy. The« 
whole area of the auditory-room is fifty feet 
square. The apartment is also very spacious, 
as the radius of the arch above is nearly fifty 
feet, that is from the ground floor to the centre 
of the ceiling. The music-area, which the 
performers occupy, is the lower part of the 
auditory-room ; and from this there is a 
gradual rise toward the place occupied by the 
hearers in the front part of the building, where 
seats are ranged in a circular order, and above 
them are spacious galleries. The room affords, 
altogether, about five hundred sittings on the 
ground floor, and the three galleries will ac- 
commodate about eight hundred persons, so 
that not less than thirteen hundred auditors can 
at one time witness the performances of the 
Academy. 

There is a remarkable neatness also, in the 
seats on the ground-floor and the first gallery 
They are settees, with a covering of red mo- 
reen,—very tastefully constructed and orna- 
mented. 

The orchestra room is in the form of a cube 
thirty feet square in its base, and thirty feet in 
height. 

Every part of the building seems adapted to 
give effect to musical performances, and the 
experience of the Academy has proved, that 
this is the case in fact. When the noble organ 
which it is proposed to build, and which is to 
surpass every other in America, shall have 
been put up in the place provided for it, there 
can be little doubt, that the Boston Academy 
will have good cause to feel an honest pride, 
in the eminence which it will occupy among 
In all the 
departments of the fine arts, we have yet a 


our cis-Atlantic musical societies. 
great deal to accomplish. In the art of music 
more especially, the genius of our people and 
the character of our free institutions call for 
To the 
Academy at Boston, then, let us look for an 


the application of decided measures. 


example of good works, which may be worthy 
of imitation in every part of our country 


PIGMA 





(The following business article is copied from the Boston 


Spectator. We republish it in our pages, with the hope 


that Postinasters, and all others interested, will read it, and 


i govern themselves accordingly,—at least, so far as the 


he MinsrREL may be concerned.— Ep. ] 


er ol 
LIABILITIES OF THOSE WHO TAKE PERIODICALS 

The laws declare, that any person to whom 
a periodical is sent, is responsible for the pay- 
ment, if he receives the paper or makes any 
use of it, even if he has never subscribed fo 
it, or has ordered it to be stopped ; his duty in 
such a case is not to take the paper from the 
oflice, or inform the postmaster, the carrier, 
agent or person with whom the paper is left, 
or.the publisher, that he does not wish for it. 

If papers are left in a post office, store, tav- 
ern, or other place of deposite, and are not taken 
by the persons to W hom they are sent, the post- 
master, store or tavern keeper, &ec., 1s respon 
sible for the payment, until he returns the 
papers or gives notice to the publisher that 
they are lying dead in his office. 








o*pWantep—Several Active Agents, lo circu- 
late the Minstrel ; to whom good encouragement 
will be given. Apply at the Publication Office. 
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“HOW SWEET THE NAME OF JESUS SOUNDS.” 
A Pvmn. 


MUSIC ORIGINAL; COMPOSED FOR THE MINSTREL. 


- HARMONIZED FOR FOUR VOICES, WITH AN INSTRUMENTAL ACCOMPANIMENT, 
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It soothes his sor - rows, heals his wounds, And _ drives a - way his _ fear. 
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2. 3. 4. 
It makes the wounded spirit whole, Weak is the effort of my heart, Till then I would thy love proclaim 
And calms the troubled breast ; And cold my warmest thought : With every fleeting breath ; 
’*T is manna to the hungry soul, But when I see thee as thou art, And may the music of thy name 
And to the weary rest. I'll praise thee as I ought. Refresh my soul in death. 
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“MORN OF ZION’S GLORY.” 
A Sacrey Song. 
MUSIC ORIGINAL; COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE MINSTREL, 
BY 8. 8. WARDWELL, OF PROVIDENCE, R. Ss 
Brilliante. 
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1. Morn of Zi-on’s glo - ry! Bright-ly thou art break-ing ; 
2. Morn of Zi-on’s glo - ry! Eve-ry hu-man dwell-ing 
3. Morn of Zi-on’s glo - ry! Now the star 
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swell - ing: Morn of Zi-on’s_ glo- ry! 
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An - cient saints fore -told thee; Se-raph angels glad be- hold thee: Far and wide, 
Dis - tant hills are ring - ing, Echoed voi-ces sweet are sing - ing; Haste thee on 
Joy - ful hearts are bound - ing, Hal-le-lu-jahs now are sound - ing; Peace with men 
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See them glide; 
Like the _ sun, 
Dwells a - gain; 
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Streams of rich sal - va - tion Flow to eve- ry na - tion: 
Paths of splen-dor tra - cing— Hea-then mid-night cha - sing: 
- sus reigns for - e - ver! Je - sus reigns for - e - fi 














Flow to eve - ry na - tion. 
Hea-then mid-night cha - sing. 
Je - sus inn for - : - ver! 
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Rhapsovy, 
1N IMITATION OP A MUSICAL SNUFF-BOX, 
BY A. T. MACDONALD. 
[To be — Pianissimo, with both open and soft Pedals down.] 
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QUEEN MARY’S ESCAPE FROM LOCHLEVEN CASTLE. 
A Scotch Ballad. 


COMPOSED AND HARMONIZED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
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now is thetime,and the hour of need; To oars, to oars, and trim the bark, Nor Scotland’ lin bea war-der’s —— 
lodge in their caverns so. dark and deep; Nor shall Loch - le - ven’s tower or hall, Hold thee, our love- ly la - dy, inthrall; Or 
war-der’s voice has trea-sonsung; The e - chos_ to the falco-net’s roar, Chime sweet-ly to the dash-ing shore ; Let 
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light that plays round the cas-tle’s moat, Is_ on- “ the war-der’s ran-domshot; Put off, put off, and row a speed, . 


















































be the haunts of trai - tors sold, "While Scotiand has hands and hearts so bold: Then,onward, steersman, row with speed, For 
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now is thetime,andthe hour of need. 


now is the time,and the hour of need. 
now is the time,andthe hour of need. 

















